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When I arrived at my home I entered through the laundry. There 
I took out all the things in my bag, took another bichloride bath, sham- 
pooed my hair, closed the laundry, and burned two formaldehyde candles 
which I had brought in my bag. My friend gave me a bath robe and 
slippers, so that all my clothes were left in the laundry, and refumi- 
gated. I went up stairs, took a hot bath, re-rinsed my hair, and went 
to bed. I think I slept twelve hours without waking ! 

I have not given many details of my stay at this poor woman's home. 
You can imagine what it meant to nurse where there were no modern 
conveniences of any kind. While I was with her, Mrs. Reilly learned 
many things about sickness, caring for her children, and best of all, 
about ventilation. 
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The Nttbses' Lodge, 
January — , 19 — . 
Dearest Maby: 

Thank you so much for your lovely Christmas greeting. It meant 
almost more to me than usual; because I happened to be nursing — a 
frontal sinus case — in a lonely little country town off the railroad, where 
there was not even a church. The loving remembrance of my friends 
gave me especial joy. 

Whenever I return from an absence to the Lodge, I realize what 
a nice place it is to live in. You know on each floor there is a dining 
room, kitchen and little laundry. That means that we can have clean 
food, cooked by our own hands, instead of the dubious food of the cheap 
restaurant; and, if we desire, we can keep our garments white. So much 
for the house keeping division. We also have our Library Committee 
which selects from the new publications the most interesting volumes on 
nursing, medicine, and social service; and the reading room book shelves 
are a constant source of interest, and of stimulation to a wider out- 
look. Our Entertainment Committee arranges a real party for Halloween 
and Washington's Birthday, a glee club concert in January, a dance at 
Easter time, and a picinc in June. The Instruction Committee provides 
us with lectures twice a month during the school year on the latest 
medical and surgical methods — except that the first lecture of the New 
Year is by a clergyman instead of a physician. Of course we always 
have some notable man. I don't know whether it is for that reason, or 
because the nurses are keenly interested in spiritual things, but the 
attendance at that lecture is apt to be overwhelming. We sometimes 
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have the pain of empty chairs for a medical lecture; but when the clergy 
come, we have to depend on standing room. 

Yesterday was a memorable day because the Bishop was with us. 
He set an inspiring note for our New Year. He told us what all religious 
teachers have been stressing lately, only with the emphasis of his wonder- 
ful personality, he told it with peculiar force and beauty. He said that 
God had set eternity in our hearts; that the selfish life was lonely and 
limited and tangled with transitoriness; that the Spiritual Life held the 
vision of the fellowship of God as its aim and end. He spoke of the ways 
to that fellowship, which have been trodden by the men and women who 
have gone before us — the way of silence, listening for the voice of God; 
the way of prayer, communing with Him and revealing all our lives to 
Him; the way of self-surrender, to follow Him whithersoever He goeth; 
and the way of thinking the truth, thinking the thoughts of God after 
Him. He staid with us nearly an hour after he had finished speaking, 
that we might meet him and talk with him personally. Refreshments 
were served and we had a most interesting time. 

We cannot see green grass in the park now, it is hidden under a cover- 
ing of snow; and the lake is a solid sheet of ice on which the boys and 
girls skate with much merriment. I have had to give up my long walks 
because it hurts my breathing apparatus to be out long in this bitter cold 
air. What with the stress of weather, the prevalence of the common 
cold, and the fatal character of the pneumonia that is about now, we are 
up against the most difficult part of the year. Things to eat do cost so 
much and one is so hungry this cold weather, that living is a good deal of 
a problem. Nevertheless, Mary, "the heart of the earth is a star." 

Your mystery play must have been lovely, and I am glad the children 
appreciated the spirit of it so well. I wish I could have seen it. 

Yours always, 

Margaret. 



